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his Ryan plane in exhaustive detail. His flight from San Diego
and New York was rehearsed. It was told that he was tall
and blond and known to his intimates as "Slim." The di-
mensions of his plane, its fuselage, its wingspread, its color,
its markings, and its single Wright Whirlwind J.^.C. 200-
H.P. radial air-cooled motor were gone over. Le Matin
editorialized ponderously, "Such a man is capable of success."
France began to turn herself inside out to receive him before
he had barely passed Labrador. Every resource of the French
air service, the army and the navy were martialed to aid
and guide the airman should he reach the French coast.
Everything was in readiness at Le Bourget where he was
scheduled to land. France's ministers, France's greatest air-
men, Ambassador Herrick and his embassy staff all declared
the intention of meeting Lindbergh at the airfield and render-
ing to him a reception worthy of Napoleon's return from his
greatest victories. A billion-candle-power light on Mount
Valerien, just outside the capital, sent its powerful rays into
the sky twenty-four hours before Lindbergh could possibly
have arrived.
There was a feeling among experienced aviators and others
that the odds were heavily against the young American
flier, yet there was faith that he would come through.
Pelletier d'Oisy, France's premier long distance flier, told
me that Lindbergh was playing "Heads I win, Tails you
lose" but showing admirable courage and "if he makes it,
I will be the first to buy him a bottle of champagne." Major
Granville Pollock, who served in the La Fayette Escadrille
and the American army during the war, declared he believed
it a physical impossibility for any pilot .to fly a plane for
thirty-six hours. He anticipated that Lindbergh would surely
doze off before he reached Paris. It was to Leon Bathiat, a
French flier of twenty years' experience, that Lindbergh's